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BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 
JAMAICA. 

By  Vice  Consul  Davis  B.  Levis,  Kingston. 

Kingston,  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  has  a  population  of  about  80,000, 
including  the  people  of  its  environs.  The  Kingston  consular  district 
comprises  all  but  the  northeastern  part  of  the  island,  which  is  cov- 
ered by  the  consulate  at  Port  Antonio.  The  commercial  activities  of 
Kingston,  which  is  the  chief  port  and  wholesale  center  of  the  island, 
cover  practically  all  of  Jamaica,  and  the  trade  statistics  obtainable 
from  Government  sources  are  not  generally  classified  by  sections. 
Accordingly,  the  comparative  tables  of  imports  and  exports  and  the 
other  statistics  given  are  those  of  the  entire  island.  All  conversions 
have  been  made  at  the  rate  of  $1.8065  to  the  pound  sterling. 

Economic  Conditions  in  Transition  Stage. 

The  economic  condition  and  future  trade  of  Jamaica  are  in  a  tran- 
sition stage,  owing  principally  to  war  conditions,  but  partly  to  a 
succession  of  hurricanes  in  the  past  three  years  which  affected  every 
phase  of  the  life  of  the  island. 

Jamaica  is  an  agricultural  country,  the  most  important  export 
crop  until  1915  being  bananas,  for  which  the  United  States  was  the 
chief  market.  However,  with  the  disappearance  of  European  beet 
sugar  from  the  world's  markets,  the  price  of  cane  sugar  has  so  in- 
creased as  to  make  its  production  here  again  highly  lucrative,  and 
cane  cultivation  is  therefore  engaging  more  and  more  the  attention 
of  planters  and  of  local  capital..  The  development  of  this  resource 
can  not  fail  to  be  beneficial. 

In  addition  to  bananas,  sugar,  and  rum,  there  are  also  cultivated 
coffee,  ginger,  pimento,  logwood,  cacao,  coconuts,  and  other  products 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  contribute  to  the  sum  total  of  the  exports 
but  not  separately  of  such  volume  or  value  as  to  affect  appreciably 
the  present  conditions.  The  markets  for  Jamaica  coffee,  ginger, 
pimento,  and  logwood  are  so  uncertain  that  the  handling  of  these 
commodities  does  not  always  prove  remunerative.  To  this  draw- 
back must  be  added  the  destruction  of  large  numbers  of  coconut  trees 
by  the  latest  hurricane,  which  greatly  reduced  the  output  of  the  most 
valuable  of  these  minor  products. 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  poorer  lands  at  present  is  covered 
with  underbrush,  but  the  area  under  cultivation  is  steadily  increasing. 
There  has  been  in  the  past  two  years  a  tendency  to  devote  banana 
lands  to  the  growing  of  cane,  and  if  there  were  reasonable  certainty 
that  the  sugar  planters  of  the  British  colonies  would  be  accorded  any 
preferential  treatment,  there  is  no   doubt  that  an  increased  area 
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would  be  cultivated.  Even  as  it  is,  there  has  been  a  very  marked 
augmentation  in  the  value  of  lands,  and  agricultural  wages  have  been 
raised  to  some  extent  throughout  the  island.  This  increase  has, 
however,  been  largely  offset  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  price 
of  foodstuffs,  both  home  grown  and  imported. 

Distribution  of  Foreign  Trade. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Jamaica,  after  a  decline  of  $4,500,000  in 
1915  from  the  value  in  1914,  more  than  recovered  the  loss  in  1916  and 
practically  maintained  its  gain  in  1917,  making  several  years  of  the 
largest  foreign  trade  turnover  in  the  history  of  Jamaica.  There  was, 
however,  an  unfavorable  trade  balance  of  about  $1,500,000  in  1916 
and  more  than  $1,000,000  in  1917.  This  difference  is  accounted  for 
by  the  largely  increased  price  paid  for  imported  merchandise  and 
commodities  and  by  the  curtailment  in  shipping  space  and  markets 
for  exportation  of  native  products. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  trade  of  Jamaica 
with  other  countries  in  1916  and  1917: 


Countries. 

Imports  from. 

Exports  to. 

1916    • 

1917 

1916 

1917 

$4, 90S, 849 

1,132,479 

1S6, 844 

8, 677, 251 

26,567 

18,707 

2.336 

40^568 

67,06.5 

4,137 

24,284 

14,132 

17, 015 

$3, 163, 648 

1,086,977 

487,997 

11,335,904 

4. 828 

7;  434 

13. 640 

25;  630 

1,337 

2,833 

15,765 

14,532 

16, 438 

$5,964,971 
1.883;  170 

247, 042 
4,480,610 

$5,412,113 

1, 825, 142 

'  348, 967 

3,381,060 

694, 259 
130, 197 

627, 214 

Italy                 

124, 095 

19, 753 
188,036 

458 

178, 065 

1,357 

121,496 

166, 103 

Total 

15, 120, 234 

16, 175, 963 

13, 729, 534 

12,064,574 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  for  1917  shows  not  only  a  decided  in- 
crease in  imports  from,  but  a  large  decrease  in  the  exports  to  the 
United  States.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  fell  off  heavily, 
and  exports  to  that  country  were  reduced,  although  in  smaller  degree. 
Trade  with  Canada  was  practically  the  same  as  in  1916. 

Imports  and  Exports  by  Commodity  Groups. 

Comparative  figures  showing  the  fluctuations  of  Jamaica's  for- 
eign trade  from  1913.  the  last  pre-war  year,  to  1917,  by  groups  of 
allied  commodities  (exclusive  of  specie  and  bullion)  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 


Articles. 


IMPORTS. 

Food,  drink,  and  tobacco 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  un- 
manufactured..  

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured.. . 

Total 


Food,  drink,  and  tobacco 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  un- 
manufactured  ' '. 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured. 


1913 


$5,958,489 


592,861 

7,244.592 


13,795,942 


S, 9S5, 9S0 


898,090 


Total 10,938,051 


1914 


1915 


$4,967,008  ,  84,859,004 

1,369,740  ,   686,582 
6,084,492   5,781,835 


12,421,240  1  11,327,421 


11,790,303       8,373,082 

935,282       1,204,882 
1,044,380       1,255,834 


1916 


$6,047,132 

1,546,768 
7,25S,305 


14,852,205 


8,901,843 

2,540,237 
2,194,309 


13,769,965     10,833,798     13,036,389 


1917 


86,925,944 

2,035,267 
7,0S2,071 


16,043,282 


8,406,051 

1,463,215 

2,157,582 


12,026,848 
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The  import  of  food,  drink,  tobacco,  raw  materials,  and  articles 
mainly  unmanufactured  increased,  whereas  that  of  articles  wholly 
or  mainly  manufactured  decreased.  While  the  per  capita  purchase 
of  imports  from  all  countries  rose  to  $19.03  in  1917,  based  on  an 
estimated  population  of  850.000,  purchases  of  goods  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $13.33  per  capita — nearly  double  that  of 
1914-15 — illustrating  the  growing  value  of  Jamaica's  trade  with  its 
American  neighbor.  These  imports  covered  the  widest  possible  range 
of  commodities,  although  in  many  lines  merchandise  of  a  cheap 
quality  formed  the  bulk  of  the  goods,  on  account  of  the  small  pur- 
chasing power  of  many  of  Jamaica's  consumers.  With  increased 
wages  and  home  production  of  food  supplies,  the  shift  to  manu- 
factured products  from  comestibles  should  be  noticeable  in  the  future. 

Purchases  from  United  States  and  United  Kingdom. 

The  import  trade  of  Jamaica  for  1917  reached  the  record  sum  of 
$10,175,963,  an  increase  of  more  than  $1,000,000  over  that  of  1916, 
which  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  island  up  to  that  time. 
Analysis  of  the  figures  for  1917  in  comparison  with  1916  shows  the 
shift  of  commerce  to  the  United  States,  the  percentage  of  Jamaica's 
import  trade  supplied  by  that  country  increasing  to  more  than  70 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  into  Jamaica  from  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  during  1916  and  1917 : 


Articles. 


From  United  States.     From  United  Kingdom.      From  all  countries 


1916 


1917 


1910 


Books  and  printed  matter.. . 

Building  m:it  oriah 

Clothing  and  boots 

Coal  and  coke 

Cotton  manufactures 

Estate  machinery 

Foodstuffs ." 

Hardware  and  ironmongery 

Household  furniture 

Liquors 

Machinery  and  tools 

Oils 

Tobacco  and  ciears 

All  other  articles 

Total 


86,  7 1") 

529, 38S 

1,520,392 

453, 8S4 

937, 390 

93, 933 

3.114,166 

'341,915 

19,  840 

99,924 

132,(07 

395, 340 

45, 059 

9S0, 668 


$7,977 
502, 539 

1,913,712 
852,041 

1,346,760 
128,959 

4,202,519 
414,149 
is,;,:,.; 
127,745 
121,526 
580, 865 
109,647 

1,008,879 


$39, 822 

39,212 

1,383,244 

1.017 

1,000,976 

134, 267 

930, 441 

166, 809 

4,964 

277,127 

18, 765 

27, 773 

38, 737 

845, 695 


$28,951 

48,(36 

1,009,181 

1,012 

762,955 

3  22,319 

332,718 

93,918 

1.129 

136,919 

36, 786 

18,021 

15,646 

555, 457 


11,335,904       4,908,849 


3, 1€3, 648 


$4S,  1 25 
587, 075 

2,915,033 
454,949 

1,939,227 
231,193 

5,332,64,7 
525, 017 
25,363 
407,  467 
153, 095 
42.',  sir, 
84,010 

1,990,187 


137,871 

370, 091 

2, 930, 295 
853, 054 

2,112,037 
2t  0, 781 

5,857,908 
527,131 
20,921 
295, 728 
160,142 
643,517 
125,380 

1,980,607 


15,120,234 


16,175,963 


The  import  trade  with  the  United  States  in  1917  increased 
$2,658,653  over  1916,  while  the  gain  in  the  total  import  trade  was 
only  $1,055,729.  The  increase  noted  was  principally  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  is  accounted  for  by  the  lack  of  shipping 
to  and  from  Great  Britain  and  by  the  turning  of  many  British  manu- 
factories to  war  purpose-. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  permanent  holding  of  Jamaica's  trade 
by  American  concerns  after  the  war,  but  the  prospective  activity  in 
sugar  production,  the  rehabilitation  of  public  utilities,  the  beginning 
of  enterprises  delayed  by  the  war,  and  the  natural  replacement  of 
worn-out  machinery  should  assure  an  excellent  business  with  the 
United  States  for  the  future,  in  addition  to  a  continuance  of  the 
commercial  associations  formed  in  the  past  four  years. 

Without  doubt,  a  determining  factor  will  be  the  satisfactory  deal- 
ings with  American  exporters  in  the  past.    Facilities  for  direct  and 
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quick  transportation  and  the  absence  of  complaints  as  to  packing, 
etc.,  arc  also  invaluable  aids. 

Detailed  Imports  from  United  States. 

A  detailed  list  of  imports  from  the  United  States  for  1917  is  com- 
pared below  with  that  of  1916: 


Articles. 


1916 


Quantity.        Value 


Quantity.        Value 


Ale  and  beer. 
Apparel. 


Arms  and  ammunition 

a  i . .  .• pounds. . 

Bags  and  sacks 

and  l  ranks 

Blacking  and  polish 

Books,  printed 

Boots  and  shoes 

pounds.. 

• do 

Butter  substitutes do 

Candles do 

iges  and  parts 

food 

Cement barrels . . 

Cheese pounds . . 

Chemicals 

China  and  eatt  hen  ware 

Coal tons. . 

Cocoa 


41, 164 


ionery 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cork  manufactures 

Corn bushels . 

Cornstarch pounds. . 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Hosiery 

i  goods 

R  i  bbons 

Other 

Cutlery. 


1,224,735 
122,642 

322, 825 

17,071 


Felt  roofing 

Fish: 

Canned 

Dried  and  salted pounds.. 

Ale  wives barrels. . 

Herrings do. . . . 

Herrings,  smoked pounds. . 

Mackerel barrels . . 

Salmon do 

Salmon,  smoked pounds. . 

Flour barrels.. 

Fruits,  dried 

and  glassware 

i,  prepared 

( ! reise 


( !  ui  t  a-percha  manufactures 

Haberdashery 

Hams pounds . 

Hardware 




Jams  and  jellies 

Lard pounds. . 

Leather: 

Dressed 

Manufactured 

Machinery: 

Agricultural 

Other 

Machines,  sewing 

Manures,  chemical 

Matches gross. . 

-Meal barrels . . 

Meats: 

Canned 

Salted barrels. . 

Medicines  and  drugs 

Metal  and  implements: 

Agricultural  implements  and  tools 

Apparatus  for  gas 


43, 592 
158,  510 


33, 985 


148,  140 

41,075 


440,326 
1,027 

2.  204 

338 
9 

682 
244, 834 


125, 203 


10,220 
47,711 


222,  381 
11,655 
10,  862 
18,642 

4,102 

6,609 

400;  G54 

74,512 

52, 222 

45, 819 

5.811 
35,817 

■        ;, 

123, 103 
38,  567 
35,502 

153,106 

1,718 

25,014 

30,810 

171,218 

!.  166 

81,193 

_.i  217 
9, 1 19 

24,021 
5,811 

67.  no; 

36,426 
8,  282 
13,943 

1, 77.; 

5.  276 

L46 

ISO 

1,910.7.44 

I6l5   I 

51,868 

17,207 

<i.  510 

13,242 

57,114 

33,004 

139, 512 

4.497 

13.173 

47,575 

12,011 

120,599  . 
18,093  j. 
14,463  . 
4,832  ! 

9,047  . 
130,105 
115, 29S  j. 

24,557  . 
4,180    . 


37,441 


194,629 

S5..707 

12.333 


31,293 
103  83  : 


275,  772 
862 
823 

25.  539 

81 

12 

194 

198, 528 


213,  144 


8,798 
57, 396 


70,  756 

3S.41S 


S109, 871 
165,977 
15'.  202 
11.  M0 
55,  740 
9,232 

7,976 

3H7,  400 
15,742 
43  44S 
58,573 
2. 356 

4.  764 

119,403 

31,571 

64,175 

15,820 

.- 
2, 949 

26,941 
5,660 

152.012 
1,672 

66, 994 
1,254,136 
1,947 
L399 
7  (36 
-.  [05 

80,983 

30, 026 
9,247 
7,709 
1,552 

1,470 
23* 

7^ 

2,511,966 
16,  716 
34, 678 
21,  753 

9, 164 
13, 597 
41, 175 
32, 532 
159,675 

5,645 
21.189 
43;  283 

21,267 
9,864 

133,829 

158, 950 

17,947 

56,325 

4,911 

530,707 

8,663 
87,695 
121,604 

21,290 
3,339 
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Articles. 


1915 


Quantity.        Value 


Metal  and  implements— Continued. 

Artisans'  tools 

Brass,  and  manufai  tures 

Copper,  and  manufactures 

Iron  and  st2el,  and  manufactures. 

Iron — 

Pig 

Bar 

Lead- 
Pi? 

Manufactured 

Nails ,  screws  ,et2 

1  'rintmg  presses  and  t vpe 

Roofing,  galvanizcd-iron 

Staples  for  fencing 

Steel  bars 

Tin,  and  manufactures 

Tubes  and  pipes 

Wire- 
Fencing 

Netting 

Zinc  manufactures 


Milk,  condensed pounds. . 

Motor  ears  and  parts 

Motor  cycles  and  parts 

Musical  instruments 

Oats bushels. . 

Oil: 

Bean gallons. . 

Corn do 

Cottonseed do. . . . 

Lubricating do 

Naphtha  and  gasoline do 

Petroleum do 

01  her 

Oilcloth  and  linoleum 

Paints  and  colors 

Paper: 

Printing 

Writing 

Other 

Peas  and  beans bushels. . 

Perfumery 

Photographic  apparatus 

Provisions,  n.  e.  s 

Bice ' pounds.. 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Salt pounds. . 

Sauces,  condiments,  and  pickles 

Silk  manufactures 

Slat  es  and  pencils 

Soap . 


290,457 


Spices 

Spirituous  compounds 

Stationery 

Sugar,  re.lned pounds. . 

Tea do.... 

Telegraph  and  telephone  apparatus 

Tobacco: 

Cigarettes pounds. . 

Other  manufactures do 

Raw do 

Toys  and  games 

■\  egetables: 

Fresh 

Potatoes bushels. . 

Wood: 

Furniture 

Hoops  and  shocks 

Lumber — 

Pitch  pine feet.. 

White  pine do 

Shingles,  cypress thousand- . 

Shingle  manufactures 

Woolen  manufactures 

Wines 

All  other  articles 


22, 75S 

11,532 

121,899 
74,907 


299, 569 
1,171,690 


3,244 


85.910 


211,016 


484,3  0 

26, 176 


4,750 

6,341 

28,327 


5,4  6 


6,171,205 
761,121 


2 
41 

2 
58 

4 
12 
31 

8 

35 
6 

31 

357 

5 

IS 
25 

10 
103 

68 

17 

133 

237 


14 

24 

19 

307 

225 

29 

9 

22 

4 

14 
1.31 


1917 


Quantity. 


1,248,885 


35,276 

30, 460 
34,404 
42, 062 


465, 293 
1,101,223 


1,113 


10, 439, 233 
505, 159 


300, 550 
26, 607 


33,567 

2, 883 

41,088 


2, 194 


5,737,219 
440,735 

I 


Total. 


S,G77,25J 


Value. 


$48,923 
4,010 
29,194 
14,517 

613 
6,375 

1,445 

1,966 

58,704 

16-516 

20, 984 

2,312 

9,198 

20, 161 

2, 7S9 

20, 765 

9,076 

195 

103,165 

393,472 

8,751 

17, 465 

40,767 

43, 234 

48, 266 

59, 702 

13,758 

238, 492 

312,609 

27/30 

6, 522 

46,S36 

53, 644 

24,0-4 

111,189 

10, 969 

48, S50 

5,023 

12,  784 

647, 731 

9, 437 

5,222 

4,813 

6, 604 

5,  45(3 

34,949 

13,310 

4,044 

26, 129 

24,684 

12,945 

16, 692 

32, 143 
1,650 

75, S40 
8,098. 

11,295 
15,358 

18,522 

240, 259 

223, 363 
IS, 190 

24,791 
3,178 
13,412 

45.1,7  5 

11,335,903 
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Analysis  of  Export  Trade. 

Relatively  few  commodities  and  groups  of  articles  comprise  the  ex- 
ports of  Jamaica,  all  of  them  being  products  of  the  soil  and  to  a 
Large  degree  exported  in  their  natural  state.  The  large  decrease  in 
importance  of  the  fruit  trade  is  due  to  the  loss  of  three  successive 
banana  crops  by  hurricanes,  which  caused  the  exports  of  bananas  to 
decline  from  $7,500,000  in  1914  to  about  $1,000,000  in  each  of  the 
years  1916  and  1917. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  exports 
from  Jamaica  for  191G  and  1917,  also  the  share  taken  by  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom: 


Articles. 


<  iacao 



Coconuts ; 

Coffee 

Dyevroods T 

Fruit 

Ginger,  etc 

Horses 

Pimento 

Kiini 

Sugar 

Tobacco  and  cigars. 
\  11  other  articles. .. 


Total. 


To  United  States. 


1916 


?262,080 


(177,972 

307,845 

1,223,541 

1,051,397 

750,925 


50,  757 
13,427 
8,122 
3, 142 
131,402 


1917 


$137,371 


567, 264 
218,068 
442,597 
929, 302 
832, 371 


1*1,683 

10,984 

77,859 

905 

42,656 


4,480,610       3,381,060 


To  United  Kingdom. 


1916 


§472, 629 


113,881 
129,337 
370, 438 
118,523 

1,832,090 


147, 747 

1,641,339 

1,067,326 

31,588 

39, 473 


5,964,971 


1917 


$304,013 


97,943 
96,955 
151,270 
240, 249 
1,914,685 


ISO,  567 

176, 692 

2, 128, 807 

47,458 

67,474 


5,412,113 


To  all  countries. 


$814,340 

31,769 

873,001 

706.177 

1,9S3.614 

1,227;  243 

3,161,308 

24,970 

213,187 

1,762,106 

2,447,217 

252, 255 

232, 347 


13,729,534 


1917 


$573,531 

39, 102 

721,965 

569,264 

774,615 

1,211,899 

3,565,310 

1,061 

348,611 

271,234 

3,426,259 

319, 889 

241,834 


12,064,574 


Shipments  from  Kingston  to  United  States. 

Below  are  given  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  chief  articles  in- 
voiced at  the  American  consulate  at  Kingston  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States  during  1916  and  1917 : 


1916 


Quantity.        Value 


1917 


Quantity.        Value. 


Annal  to pounds . 

les 

Cacao pounds. 

('in  micals ". 

Coffee pounds. 

Copra '.>. do. . . 

IHvi-divi 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Bananas stems. 

( !  rapefruit boxes. 

Oranges do. . . 

< lashew  nuts pounds. 

Coconuts 

Kola  nuts pounds. 

i  roatsMns do... 

Hides do... 

Leather do... 

Lime  Juice 

Logwood  extract pounds. 

Mangrove: 

Bark 

Extract pounds. 

Orange  oil do... 

Rum gallons. 

Spices: 

ginger ...pounds. 

Pimento do 

Sugar do... 

Tanning  extract do 


570,  £01 
'2, 752,6*1 


$73,241 
'345,'  136 


80S, 850 

"2,"ii5,"66J- 


4,013,499 
262,342 


1,281,392 
8,236 
8,  165 
1,689 


94,660 
131,413 

570, 109 


437, 031 
14,020 
2,944 

396,546 
13,490' 
10,371 
375 
406,883 
6,837 
78,003 
SO, 400 


3,186,697 


SSI,  195 
5,184 

198,321 
2,975 

305, 157 
78, 318 


455, 122 

18,902 

7,046 

15,699 


565,000 


84,236 
I*,  630 

603,733 

1,609,567 

126,400 


2,170 


32,  106 


104,667 

94,579 


31,881 


115,477 
17,544 

54,599 

57, 293 

4,657 


52,487 

103, 3S1 

18,715 

!is::,S25 
1,811,031 

1,861,023 

82, '607 


147, 695 

30,309 

8,536 

3,004 

417,877 

7,010 

100,296 

22,349 

43,757 


6,186 

10,020 

3,723 

191,322 

21,957 

131,914 
77,382 
89,917 
0,697 
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Articles. 

1916 

1917 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Woods: 

Bittervcood 

tons.. 

do.... 

321 

82,326 

2,944 

520 

1,074,732 

11,308 

Fustic 

do.... 

do.... 

59 
29,752 

201 

7,  72,s 

3' 966 
257,379 

in  124 

Total 

3,360,391 

2,335,134 

The  excess  of  values  in  coffee,  cacao,  rum,  etc.,  from  the  Kingston 
consular  district  over  those  of  the  exports  from  Jamaica  is  on  ac- 
count of  goods  in  transit  to  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  in- 
voiced to  American  concerns  for  transshipment;  the  Government 
gives  the  ultimate  destination  in  its  customs  returns. 

Declared  Exports  from  Montego  Bay. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  declared 
exports  from  Montego  Bay  to  the  United  States  for  1917  compared 
with  1916: 


Articles. 


Annatto pounds . 

Bitterwood tons . 

Copra packages . 

Coffee pounds . 

Cacao do. . . 

Coconuts packages. 

Dyewoods: 

Logwood tons. 

Logwood  roots do . . . 

Postic do. . . 

Fustic  roots do. .. 

Fruit: 

Bananas bunches. 

Grapefruit packages . 

Oranges do. . . 

G  inger pounds . 

Honey packages . 

Lime  juice do.. . 

Oil,  orange do. . . 

Oil  seeds do. . . 

Pimento pounds . 

Rum gallons. 

Specie packages. 

Skins,  goat pounds. 

Sugar packages . 

Wax pounds. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


47.705 
605 


75, 563 
1,770 
3,020 

6,  S76 

4, 245 

122 

64 

150, 457 
74 
.r01 
282. 603 
50 
24 
4 


Value. 


$5,227 
4,507 


382, 123 


1 

36,091 

325 


9,184 

178 

10, 189 

273, 831 

149.313 

2,008 

7S0 

77, 407 

10S 

,r4X 

34.342 

1,107 

1,996 

392 


13,443 


492 
24,7v  1 
3,710 


Quantity. 


24, 087 

807 

1,732 

50,295 
2, 452 
1, 859 

4,301 
3,710 

4S4 
269 

11,310 
48 


342,728 


105 

46 

15 

1,464,316 

40 


15, 961 

7)2 


Value. 


$2, 907 
6,124 

276 
5,361 

230 
8,105 

99, 81 S 
77,631 
15, 158 
6,304 

3,427 
138 


58,  272 


5,877 
3, 976 

926 
61,842 

100 


16,917 

'"274 


373,663 


Returned  American  goods  were  valued  at  $11,019  in  1917,  com- 
pared with  $10,161  in  1910. 
Maritime  Trade  Decreased — Nationality  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels. 

The  interruption  of  Jamaica's  maritime  trade  is  reflected  by  the 
decreased  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving  at  and  departing 
from  Jamaica  ports  since  the  Avar  began.  The  large  increase  of 
American  vessels  and  tonnage  and  the  more  frequent  appearance  of 
the  United  Stales  flag  in  port  is  in  keeping  with  the  figures  of  trade 
with  that  country. 
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The  vessels  entering  and  clearing  Jamaica  ports,  which  in  1913 
numbered  2,801,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  5,118,123,  decreased  in  1917 
to  i.77.">.  with  a  tennage  of  2,064,933.  On  the  other  hand.  American 
vessels,  numbering  132,  with  a  tonnage  of  136,021,  in  1913,  have  more 
than  trebled  in  number. 

The  nationality  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  Ja- 
maica ports  during  1917  are  given  below: 


Nationalities. 


British 

i         

S&rwegian 

b 

her 

Total 


Number.      Tonnage 


367 
539 
452 
516 
18 
33 


1,925 


853, 196 
i 

164,877 

11,988 


1917 


Number.      Tonnage 


350 

371 
379 

10 
42 


836,965 

7,961 
26,472 


2, 439, 578 


1,775    2,064,933 


The  comparatively  large  Norwegian  tonnage  is  accounted  for  by 
the  charter  of  Norwegian  bottoms  by  the  large  American  fruit  com- 
panies to  replace  vessels  diverted  from  the  fruit  trade  to  other  us 

Agricultural  Products  Leading  Exports. 

Practically  standing  alone  among  the  revenue-producing  items  of 
Jamaica's  resources  are  the  products  of  its  soil.  Almost  all  products 
grown  in  tropical  countries  can  be  raised  in  profitable  quantities 
here,  but  only  a  limited  number  form  the  money-returning  crops. 
These  crops,  together  with  the  natural  forest  dyestuff  woods,  are 
exploited  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  even  to  the  detriment  of  re- 
turns in  produce  and  wage-.  In  addition,  an  unfavorable  trade 
balance  results  from  the  annual  importation  of  large  quantities  of 
corn,  corn  meal,  and  other  foodstuffs.  A  general  movement  toward 
increased  production  is  now  in  progress  under  the  active  direction 
of  Government  officials  and  agricultural  societies. 

The  products  that  lead  in  cultivation  and  return-  are  bananas, 
coconuts,  cacao,  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  pimento  (allspice),  tobacco, 
ginger,  annatto  (a  product  extensively  used  for  dyeing),  citrus  fruits 
and  their  products,  orange  oil.  and  lime  juice.  The  outstanding 
features  of  1917  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view  were  the  excep- 
tionally good  seasons  and  high  prices,  which  created  confidence  in 
agricultural  pur-nils:  the  revival  of  the  sugar  industry;  the  very 
appreciable  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  food  crops,  especially 
corn;  and  the  hurricane  of  September,  which  by  practically  wiping 
out  the  banana  industry  caused  a  decidedly  serious  situation  among 
the  planters  of  that  staple  export  commodity. 

Compilations  of  returns  show  the  amount  of  land  alienated  from 
the  Crown  and  rested  in  individual  or  trust  to  be  2^09,205  acres.  Of 
this,  1,030,71:2  acres  are  returned  as  being  in  wood  and  underbrush 
and  1,021. 975  as  under  cultivation.  There  has  been  considerable 
reduction  in  the  banana  acreage,  but  an  increase  in  coconuts  and 
ground  provisions. 

Comparison  of  Quantities  of  Agricultural  Products  Exported. 

The  Royal  Jamaica  Society  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  in  its 
annual  report  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1917,  compared  with  the 
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two  previous  years,  gives  the  following  statement  <>i'  the  quantities 
of  the  principal  agricultural  products  and  manufactures  thereof,  in- 
cluding dyewoods  and  extracts,  exported  from  Jamaica  : 


Products. 


Coffee hundredweight . 

Cacao , do . . . 

Coconuts '. number . 

Bananas stems . 

Oranges number. 

Grapefruit packages . 

Cotton pounds . 

Honey gallons . 

Ginger hundredweight. 

Pimento do. . . 

Rum gallons . 

P  yev.  oads tons . 

Dyewood  extract packages . 

Sugar tons . 


' 


72,415 

129,432 

002, 200 

24, 7x- 

14,692 

88, 182 

8,819 

767,771 
47,836 
24,988 
14, 279 


57,261 

63,758 

25,039,961 

25>187;560 

: 

135,323 

116,911 

70.:;  15 
30. 913 
22,518 


<  i .  1 03 

ill.  038 

-■. 

n 

65, 2S1 
135,464 

19,698 
57, 284 
1.216,868 
.".7,604 
28,385 
26,715 


Banana  and  Annatto  Cultivation  Important. 

One  of  the  chief  exports  of  Jamaica  is  bananas,  which,  beginning 
with  a  value  of  $100,000  in  1881,  increased  to  $7,500,000  for  a  single 
year  before  the  war.  On  account  of  several  successive  hurricanes, 
shipments  for  1917  were  valued  at  only  about  $1,000,000. 

Exports  of  bananas  for  1916  were  3,419,565  stems,  and  those  for 
1917  were  2,391,511  stems.  The  average  area  planted  to  bananas  had 
been  about  85,000  acres  for  the  past  three  years,  but  was  reduced  to 
62,000  acres  in  1917. 

Jamaica  possesses  all  the  requisites  for  success  in  the  banana  in- 
dustry, and  is,  besides,  two  days  nearer  the  principal  eastern  markets 
of  the  United  States  than  are  Central  American  ports.  A  perfect 
shipping  and  marketing  organization  maintained  by  American  cor- 
porations tends  to  stabilize  distribution  and  assure  sale  of  the  fruit. 
The  export  of  bananas  from  other  West  Indian  Islands  except 
Cuba  is  insignificant. 

An  important  agricultural  pursuit,  employing  many  women  and 
children,  is  the  cultivation  of  annatto,  which  is  extensively  used  for 
dyeing  silk,  cotton,  and  wool  textiles  and  various  other  articles,  and 
also  for  coloring  butter  and  cheese.  After  the  seeds  are  gathered  and 
prepared,  the  waxy  testa  is  removed  by  boiling  water  and  put  through 
a  process  which  leaves  the  yellow  and  red  tint,  of  the  annatto  of  com- 
merce. 
Production  of  Cacao  and  Coconuts. 

Another  important  Jamaican  product  is  cacao,  the  bean  from  which 
chocolate  and  cocoa  are  made,  and  which  is  grown  only  in  districts 
that  are  atmospherically  humid  and  have  a  rich  soil  and  ample  rain- 
fall. The  quantity  of  the  Jamaican  output  does  not  rank  so  high  as 
that  of  other  countries  of  the  West  Indies.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to 
cacao  planters  the  advantages  the}'  would  derive  from  organized  at- 
tention to  the  requirements  of  cocoa  manufacturers  which,  if  met 
with,  would  result  in  an  increased  demand  and  in  higher  prices. 

Jamaica  produces  an  annual  average  of  3,500  metric  tons  of  cacao 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Haiti,  ranks  lowest  of  all  the  "West  Indian 
Islands  and  near-by  South  American  countries  in  quantity  produced. 
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A  small  proportion  of  the  output  is  prepared  in  Kingston  for  local 
consumption. 

Cacao  brought  more  than  $800,000  to  Jamaica  in  1916  for  more 
than  64,360  hundredweight,  the  United  States  taking  about  one-third 
of  the  exports.  In  1917,  the  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  about 
$575,000  for  a  slightly  smaller  crop. 

The  development  of  coconut  growing  has  been  steady,  the  returns 
having  increased  from  $275,000  about  10  years  ago  to  nearly  $875,000 
in  1916.  In  addition  to  the  exportation  of  whole  nuts,  a  considerable, 
quantity  of  the  meat  is  shipped  as  copra.  Present  indications  are 
that  an  extensive  business  will  be  developed  for  the  production  of 
coconut  oil,  for  which  there  is  now  a  large  demand. 

Exports  of  coconuts  for  each  of  the  years  1916  and  1917  were  about 
27,000,000  nuts,  shipped  in  bags  containing  100  or  150  nuts.  The 
value  of  the  exports  for  1917  was  about  $725,000.  The  United  States 
has  always  taken  the  larger  part  of  the  crop,  the  United  Kingdom 
receiving  the  greater  part  of  its  supplies  from  Ceylon. 

Decline  in  Cultivation  of  Coffee  and  Pimento. 

Although  still  one  of  the  important  crops  of  Jamaica,  coffee  has 
of  recent  years  decreased  in  production  on  account  of  low  prices  and 
of  competition.  The  value  of  shipments  fell  from  about  $700,000  in 
1916  to  $550,000  in  1917. 

"Blue  Mountain''  coffee,  which  grows  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  to 
i;000  feet,  is  the  most  noted  brand  and  is  said  to  sell  at  the  highest 
price  known  to  the  trade,  but  the  quantity  is  limited,  only  about  400 
tons  being  produced  annually. 

Pimento  is  a  widely  used  seed  product,  and  Jamaica  is  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  supply.  This  commodity  is  known  in  many 
markets  as  allspice,  as  it  combines  the  flavors  of  several  spices  in 
one.  An  essential  oil  produced  from  the  seed  is  used  for  medicinal 
and  perfuming  purposes. 

The  production  of  pimento  showed  a  decided  falling  off,  the  ex- 
ports having  declined  from  116.911  hundredweight  for  the  year  end- 
ing May  31,  1916,  to  57,281  hundredweight  for  the  following  12 
months.  However,  shipments  to  the  United  States  rose  from  15,171 
hundredweight  in  1916  to  32,801  hundredweight  in  1917,  with  a  20 
to  25  per  cent  advance  in  the  price.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of 
pimento  for  1917  was  nearly  $:J50,000,  against  $215,000  in  1916. 

Ginger  a  Staple  Product — Tobacco  Industry  Expanding. 

One  of  the  staple  products  of  Jamaica  is  ginger,  which  is  exported 
in  both  a  dried  and  a  green  condition,  the  latter,  however,  to  only 
a  small  extent.  Jamaica  ginger  has  long  been  in  the  lead  in  the 
world's  markets  and  commands  the  highest  prices.  The  acreage  de- 
voted to  its  culture  varies  greatly  in  different  years;  under  favorable 
conditions,  a  yield  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre  may  be  had. 

The  export  of  17,032  hundredweight  of  ginger,  valued  at  $259,153, 
in  1916.  increased  in  1917  to  21,000  hundredweight,  valued  at  $312,329. 
The  United  Stales  usually  takes  about  50  per  cent  of  the  output,  but 
in  1917,  70  per  cent  of  the  crop  went  to  that  market. 

An  expanding  agricultural  industry  in  Jamacia  is  the  production 
of  tobacco,  which,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  required  for  home  con- 
sumption, left,  in  1916  and  1917,  enough  for  considerable  exportation 
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of  manufactured  products.  Official  figures  show  a  steady  growth 
since  1909,  although  the  imports  of  manufactured  tobacco,  princi- 
pally cigarettes,  average  about  $75,000  per  annum. 

Owing  to  a  shortage  in  the  1916-17  crop  and  a  very  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  sale  of  Jamaica  cigars  throughout  the  world,  about 
1,800  acres  were  planted  for  the  1917-18  crop,  which  was  an  increase 
of  nearly  50  per  cent. 

The  1917-18  crop  was  an  excellent  one,  for  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  tobacco  was  very  light,  the  yield  per  acre  was  above  the 
average.  The  cost  of  the  crop  was,  however,  increased  considerably 
by  higher  rents  for  land,  raises  in  wages,  and  a  general  shortage  of 
labor,  all  due  principally  to  the  very  material  extension  of  cane  cul- 
tivation. Practically  the  entire  tobacco  crop  is  used  for  local  manu- 
factures. 
Minor  Products — Hides  and  Skins. 

Among  the  minor  agricultural  products  in  themselves  of  lesser  ini- 
portance  than  those  already  enumerated  yet  constituting  a  large 
amount  of  Jamaica's  revenue-producing  export  trade  are  oranges, 
grapefruit,  limes,  pineapples,  honey,  kola  and  cashew  nuts,  beeswax, 
sarsaparilla,  and  cotton.  Jamaica  can  also  claim  one  of  the  only  two 
tea  plantations  on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  product  of  this 
plantation  (about  100  acres  in  extent)  is  sold  for  local  consumption. 

Although  Jamaica  is  not  a  cattle-growing  country,  the  export  trade 
in  hides  and  goatskins  forms  an  important  agricultural  ally,  the 
visual  yearly  return  being  about  $300,000,  nearly  equally  divided 
between  the  two  commodities.  A  newly  established  tannery  in  Kings- 
ton is  using  a  considerable  number  of  hides  and  is  exporting  sol" 
leather  to  the  United  States  and  near-by  islands. 

Products  of  the  Forest. 

Products  of  the  forest  follow  thoge  of  the  field  in  producing  rev- 
enue returns  to  the  Jamaican  landowner.  The  exploitation  of  hard- 
woods, which  comprise  more  than  100  varieties  of  trees  in  the  half 
million  acres  of  forest  lands,  could  be  made  profitable,  but  it  is  to 
the  trees  yielding  dyestuffs  that  the  attention  of  landowners  is  mostly 
directed. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  dyestuffs  from  the  usual 
sources  of  supply,  there  has  been  a  very  great  advance  in  the  value- 
of  logwood  and  a  consequent  increase  in  exports.     Previous  to  the 
war.  little  attention  had  been  given  to  logwood  in  the  dye  industry. 
Manufactures  Dependent  on  Agriculture — Sugar  of  First  Importance. 

Jamaica  has  practically  no  manufacturing  interests,  unless  the 
turning  of  certain  agricultural  products  into  more  or  less  finished 
marketable  commodities  is  considered.  There  are  the  usual  small 
factories  making  certain  articles  necessary  for  local  use,  but  sugar, 
rum,  chemicals  for  dyestuffs,  essential  oils,  lime  juice,  copra,  sole 
leather,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco  comprise  most  of  the  merchan- 
dise exported. 

Sugar  is  first  in  importance  on  the  list  of  manufactured  products. 
Exports  rose  from  4.891  hogsheads,  valued  at  $-253,990,  in  1913,  to 
28,329  hogsheads,  valued  at  $2,447,217,  in  1910,  all  of  which  went  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  1917  the  exports  rose  still  further,  reach- 
ing a  value  of  $3,420,259.     Coilfidcnce  in  the  future  of  the  industry 
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i-  shown  by  the  increase  in  cane  acreage,  the  purchase  and  renova- 
tion of  machinery,  establishment  of  centrals,  and  the  demand  for 
sugar  properties  at  high  prices.  The  need  of  large  government 
centrals  is  being  agitated  as  a  means  of  assuring  the  prosperity  of 
Jamaica  :  for  cane  fields  arc  not  subject  to  total  loss  from  devastating 
hurricanes  as  are  banana  plantations  and  coconut  groves. 

Greater  activity  in  sugar  production  after  the  war  will  no  doubt 
take  place  as  the  result  of  the  elimination  of  trouble  in  procuring 
sugar  machinery  and  the  lowering  of  the  present  high  cost  of  all 
necessary  requirements  for  manufacture. 

Kanufacture  of  Rum  and  Essential  Oils. 

The  rum  industry  reflects  tin1  activity  of  sugar  production  in 
Jamaica.  Trices  and  shipments  which  were  at  a  low  stage  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  notwithstanding  tjie  high  qualities  and  stand- 
ing of  Jamaica  rum  in  the  world's  markets,  have  since  then  greatly 
increased. 

From  953,667  imperial  gallons,  valued  at  $10:3,113,  in  1913,  the  ex- 
ports increased  to  1,797,913  imperial  gallons,  valued  at  $1,702,100,  in 
1916,  the  price  more  than  doubling  during  this  period.  The  exports 
in  1917  were  valued  at  only  $1^71,234,  owing  to  the  law  of  England 
whereby  rum  less  than  3  years  old  can  not  be  consumed  there.  Eng- 
lish spirit  merchants  buy  the  rum  and  keep  it  warehoused  here,  as 
the  cost  of  storage  is  only  8s.  (01.95)  per  puncheon  a  year,  against 
24s.  ($5.84)  in  England,  and.  besides,  the  climate  of  Jamaica  matures 
the  rum  better.  In  addition  to  the  quantity  sent  to  the  United  King- 
dom, which  country  is  practically  the  only  customer,  the  local  con- 
sumption is  verv  large.  Rum  duties  collected  in  1917  were  $515,188, 
against  $488,879  in  1916. 

An  industry  of  comparatively  recent  origin  in  Jamaica  is  the 
manufacture  of  orange  oil.  The  making  of  this  commodity,  which 
was  begun  after  the  earthquake  at  Messina,  Sicily,  has  been  gradually 
extended  until  exports  valued  at  less  than  $10,000  in  1911  rose  to 
$141,338  in  1910  and  $220,385  in  1917,  nearly  all  of  the  product  going 
to  the  United  States.  Exports  of  lime  juice,  another  citrus-fruit 
product,  were  valued  at  $38,134. 
Increased  Remand  for  Jamaica  Cigars. 

Two  large  tobacco  factories  making  cigars  and  cigarettes,  and 
giving  employment  to  more  than  700  persons,  are  a  part  of  King- 
ston's manufacturing  activities.  One  factory  is  operated  by  an 
American  corporation;  the  other  is  a  local  concern.  A  large  part 
of  the  production  is  consumed  locally,  but  a  considerable  export  trade 
is  carried  on  with  the  ("anal  Zone,  England,  and  the  Orient.  The 
estimated  output  for  1917  was  $850,000,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent 
over  1916.  The  world-wide  shortage,  together  with  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  price  of  Sumatra  tobacco,  which  is  used  as  a  wrapper 
on  Jamaica  cigars,  forced  several  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  out 
of  business  and  necessitated  an  increase  of  15  to  20  per  cent  in  cigar 
prices. 

There  was  very  little  change  in  general  conditions  as  far  as  skilled 
factory  labor  was  concerned,  but  the  increased  demand  for  Jamaica 
cigars  and  the  lack  of  competent  workmen  have  made  it  difficult  for 
manufacturers  to  till  orders  promptly. 
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Government  revenue  for  the  tobacco  traffic  for  1917  was  $110,105, 
as  against  $101,795  in  191G.     The  import  duty  was  increased  ma- 
terially in  1916  by  surtaxes. 
Banking  Facilities. 

Jamaica  has  excellent  banking  facilities  because  of  the  strong 
character  of  the  one  English  and  the  two  Canadian  banks  having 
branches  here.  These  institutions  have  their  chief  offices  in  King- 
ston but  maintain  branches  in  all  towns  on  the  island,  thus  giving 
small  business  centers  the  same  advantages  of  banking  capital  and 
accommodations  as  the  larger  cities.  Commodious  modern  buildings 
house  the  Kingston  establishments. 

All  of  these  corporations  have  in  many  of  the  large  cities  in  various 
countries  branch  banks,  which  are  important  aids  in  financial  and 
commercial  transactions  with  distant  markets.  On  several  occasions 
persons  connected  with  American  banking  interests  have  looked  over 
the  field  with  a  view  to  establishing  banks  or  branches,  but  nothing 
tangible  has  come  of  the  investigations. 

The  last  issued  public  statements  of  the  banks  doing  business  in 
Jamaica  were  as  follows :-  The  Eoval  Bank  of  Canada — Authorized 
capital,  $25,000,000;  paid-up  capital,  $11,000,000;  reserve  fund, 
$15,000,000;  total  assets,  $305,000,000.  The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia- 
Authorized  capital,  $10,000,000;  paid-up  capital,  $0,500,000;  reserve 
fund,  ^12,000.000 :  total  assets,  $110,000,000.  Colonial  Bank— Au- 
thorized capital,  $15,000,000;  paid-up  capital,  $3,250,000;  reserve 
fund,  1,025.000.  The  total  assets  of  the  Colonial  Bank  are  not  stated. 
The  circulation  of  notes  of  these  three  institutions  for  1917  was  about 
>;:U)00,000. 

Clearing-  and  deposits  of  all  these  institutions  showed  material 
increases  over  those  of  1916  and  reflected  the  increased  business  activ- 
ity of  the  island.  As  the  statements  of  the  banks  are  issued  only  as 
pertaining  to  their  entire  organizations,  figures  of  the  local  establish- 
ments are  not  available. 

The  Government  Savings  Bank,  established  in  1837,  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Kingston  with  branches  and  subbranches  throughout  the 
island.  The  number  of  depositors  on  March  31,  1917,  was  39,662, 
with  deposits  of  $1,300,000;  new  accounts  opened  during  the  year 
numbered  2,379.  The  present  rate  of  interest  paid  on  deposits  is  3 
per  cent. 

Loan  Associations. 

A  lawT  for  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  loan  societies  was 
passed  by  the  legislative  council  in  1912.  Through  the  machinery  of 
this  society,  agricultural  loan  banks  have  played  an  important  part  in 
assisting  planters  to  repair  damaged  sugar  works  and  plantation-, 
loss  of  crops,  etc.  caused  by  the  hurricanes  of  1916  and  1917. 

The  Kingston  Loan  Board  was  formed  in  1907  to  advance  money 
at  interest  for  the  erection  of  buildings  in  the  district  damaged  by 
the  earthquake  or  subsequent  fire  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  such  loss  or  damage.  Bv  March  31,  1917,  loans-  amounting 
to  $1,960,000  had  been  made,  with  repayments  of  Sl.300,000. 

A  number  of  building  and  loan  societie-  conducted  on  the  usual 
lines  of  such  cooperative  associations  have  been  uniformly  successful 
since  1874. 
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A  discount  and  deposit  company  providing  help  for  a  large  class 
of  industrious  people  unable  to  secure  business  relationships  with 
banks  was  formed  in  1879  by  several  philanthropic  citizens  of  Kings- 
ton. This  society  appears  to  have  been  the  forerunner  of  the  "  Mor- 
ris plan"  banks  in  the  United  States  and  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  a  deserving  clientele. 

Vital  Statistics. 

While  the  population  of  Jamaica  was  given  as  831.383  by  the  census 
of  1911,  it  was  estimated  in  1916  at  897,196  and  in  1917*  at  895,692, 
the  slight  loss  being  accounted  for  by  the  excess  of  emigration  of 
laborers  to  Cuba  and  the  Canal  Zone  and  "by  military  departures. 
The  nonarrival  of  East  Indians  during  1917  was  also  a  factor  in  the 
loss. 

Registered  marriages  numbered  2.900  in  1917.  practically  the  same 
as  in  1916,  a  rate  of  3.3  per  thousand  inhabitants.  Improvement  is 
shown  in  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  signing  the  register  by 
mark.  Births  registered  during  the  year  were  30.557  in  number, 
15,414  being  boys  and  15,143  girls,  with  a  birth  rate  of  34.1  per 
1,000  of  population.  In  1910  there  were  29,923  births,  a  rate  of  33.4 
per  1,000.  Deaths  registered  during  1917  were  24,107,  of  which 
12.312  were  males  and  11,855  females.  This  rate  of  25.9  per  1,000  of 
population  has  been  exceeded  only  three  times  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  present  registry  system  in  1878.  Of  the  total  number 
of  deaths,  7,718,  or  31.9  per  cent,  were  those  of  children  under  two 
years  of  age;  of  those  5,044,  or  23.3  per  cent,  were  under  one  year  of 
age.  The  corresponding  rates  in  1910  were  35.1  and  20,  respectively. 
These  facts  do  not,  however,  signify  that  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  infantile  death  rate:  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  an  increase, 
although  the  rate  has  not  been  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  deaths  of  all 
ages. 
Tariff  Legislation — Trade  Marks. 

The  only  tariff  legislation  enacted  during  1917  was  a  law  putting 
an  export  duty  on  certain  commodities  as  follows:  Coconuts,  $0.4866 
per  thousand;  dry  or  dry  salted  hides,  $0.9732  per  100  pounds:  green 
or  wet  salted  hides,  $0.4800  per  100  pounds;  logwood  extracts,  liquid 
and  solid,  $ks.005  on  every  ton  of  solid  logwood  extract  contained 
therein;  and  sugar,  $1.8248  per  long  ton. 

The  increased  excise  duties  on  rum,  beer,  matches,  cigars,  and  pipe 
tobacco  passed  in  1910  were  continued. 

The  Registrar  General  of  Jamacia  reports  that  there  were  04 
trade-marks  registered  during  1917,  while  4  were  removed  from  the 
register  on  account  of  nonpayment  of  renewal  fees.  There  were  903 
on  the  register  on  December  31,  1917,  among  them  a  considerable 
number  of  American  trade-marks. 

A  law  vesting  in  the  custodian  of  enemy  property  certain  trade- 
marks registered  in  Jamaica,  together  with  the  good  will  of  the 
business  firms  concerned  in  the  goods  for  which  the  trade-marks  were 
registered,  was  passed  in  May,  1917. 
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